PRINCE   NAPOLEON

should be given to Prince Napoleon, in order to testify
the sympathy which true Irishmen ought to have with
the people of France and the house of Bonaparte.
The proposal was eagerly adopted; and the mayor, as
was to be expected, undertook to deliver the address.
The ceremony was duly arranged, and Prince Napoleon
appeared at the right time. Then his worship the
mayor stepped forward and delivered a long and elo-
quent address, spoken without the help of any manu-
script, in what the bystanders assumed to be the native
tongue of the illustrious visitor. Prince Napoleon
listened with what Hans Breitman calls 'a beautiful
solemn smile9 on his face, and when the address was
over he delivered his reply in the most correct and fluent
English. In his opening sentences he thanked the
meeting for the generous reception given to him, and
the Mayor of Cork for the speech to which he had just
listened. He felt sure, he said, that that speech ex-
pressed the most kindly and generous sentiments of
welcome; but he added his deep regret that, as he
never had had any opportunity of studying the noble
Irish language, he was not able to follow the words of
the worthy chief magistrate. The emotions of the
mayor, and of the assembly in general, may, to use the
old familiar phrase, be more easily imagined than de-
scribed. From that day, the story went, the citizens of
Cork were no longer oppressed by the mayor's assump-
tion of superiority as a master of the French language.
The very last visit which Prince Napoleon paid to
England set people talking about him once again. It
was just like his luck, to use the old colloquial phrase.
The steamer which was bringing him to the shores of
England got into collision with another steamer some-
where in the Channel, and was made all but a wreck in
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